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by  Dr.  Sally  Peterson" 


Illustration  by  Robert  Stone,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Mary  Slocumb's  young  husband , 
Ezekiel ,  marched  off  with  other 
Patriots  to  the  Battle  of  Moores 
Creek  Bridge  in  1 776.  That  night , 
Mary  dreamed  that  she  saw  Ezekiel 
lying  bloody — perhaps  dead — on 
the  battlefield,  wrapped  in  his 
cloak.  She  woke  up  with  a  start, 
leaped  out  of  bed,  saddled  her 
horse,  and  rode  sixty  miles  to  the 
battle.  As  dawn  broke,  she  could 
hear  the  cannons  booming.  She 
arrived  just  as  the  fighting  ended. 
To  her  relief,  the  wounded  man  in 
her  dream  was  not  her  husband  but 
one  of  his  companions,  who  lay  on 
the  ground  with  Ezekiel's  cloak 
clutched  to  him.  Mary  spent  the  day 
tending  some  twenty  wounded  men. 
She  rode  that  evening  back  to  her 
Harnett  County  home. 


Folks  around  Harnett  County  have  told 
the  story  of  brave  Mary  Slocumb  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  even 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  she  actually 
made  the  famous  ride.  Such  stories  told 
within  a  community  about  a  real  person  are 
called  legends. 

The  legends  in  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  are  about  people  whose  lives  have 
made  a  difference  in  the  history  of  their 
communities  and  their  state.  In  North 
Carolina,  historical  legends  often  develop 


around  people  who  are  the  first  to  do 
something  remarkable.  Virginia  Dare  was  the 
first  child  born  of  English  parents  on  the 
American  continent.  Henry  Frye  is  the  first 
African  American  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

Legends  also  grow  up  around  people  such 
as  Mary  Slocumb  who  play  a  role  in 
defending  their  community.  Sometimes  the 
efforts  of  legendary  heroes  on  behalf  of  their 
people  break  the  law.  Legends  told  about 
Lumbee  Indian  Henry  Berry  Lowry,  for 


*Sally  Peterson  is  the  curator  offolklife  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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example,  are  based  on  factual  events 
that  occurred  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Many  tellers  feel  this 
legendary  figure  was  justified  in 

committing 
unlawful  acts. 
Others  who  tell 
his  tales  think  of 
him  as  a 
common 
criminal. 

Indeed,  the 
exploits  of 
outlaws  often 
become  the  stuff 
of  legend. 

People  still  tell 
stories  about 
Blackbeard, 

North 

Carolina's  most 

Henry  Berry  Lowry  famQUS  pirate.  The  Story  of 

Blackbeard  attracts  many  tourists  to  the 
North  Carolina  coast. 

People  who  are  greatly  admired  for 
their  service  to  others 
become  sources  of 
legend.  Popular 
teachers,  such  as 
Professor  Helen 
Edmonds  of  North 
Carolina  Central 
University  and 
Charlotte  Hawkins 
Brown  of  Palmer 
Memorial  Institute, 
inspired  many 
legendary  stories.  Their 
lives  have  influenced 

Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown, 
the  Careers  and  life  Courtesy  of  North  Carolina 

Historic  Sites. 

choices  of  hundreds  of 


Henry  Frye.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 


young 
people. 

Most 
historical 
legends  that 
we  tell  are 
known  only 
to  a  small 
group,  like  a 
family.  The 
adventures  of 

relatives  who  seek  their  fortunes  in 
faraway  places  often  become  family 
legends.  Daring  pranks, 
near  misses,  first  dates, 
remarkable  reunions, 
favorite  holidays,  and 
strange  coincidences 
are  some  of  the  things 
that  become 
the  basis 
for  family 
legends 
shared  by 
relatives  and 
friends.  Many 
legends  develop 
around  school 

and  church  communities.  Legends 
about  stern  principals,  gifted 
preachers,  and  mysterious  neighbors 
develop  as  community  members 
talk  about  their  world  and  think 
about  what's  right  and  what's 
wrong.  Telling  legends,  listening  to 
legends,  and  arguing  about  whether 
they're  true  or  not  help  us  to 
understand  our  world  and  our  place  in 
it.  What  legends  do  you  know? 


Flora  MacDonald. 
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by  Sandra  Boyd* 


More  than  four  hundred  years  ago, 
Europeans  wanted  to  set  up 
colonies  in  the  New  World.  For 
them,  the  New  World  meant  the  present- 
day  continents  of  North 
and  South  America.  What 
challenging  times  those 
must  have  been!  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  an  adventurous 
English  gentleman,  sent  a 
group  of  men  to  explore 
the  New  World.  A  later 
expedition  established  a 
settlement  on  Roanoke 
Island,  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  In  1586, 
after  enduring  winter 
hardships,  lack  of  food,  and 
disagreements  with  the 
Indians,  survivors  of  this 
colony  returned  home  to 
England  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Then  Raleigh 
decided  to  send  a  second 
group  of  colonists.  On 
April  26, 1587,  a  small  fleet 
set  sail  from  England,  hoping  to  establish 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the 
New  World. 

This  second  group  of  colonists  differed 
from  the  first  because  it  included  not  only 
men  but  also  women  and  children.  It  would 
be  a  permanent  colony.  The  little  fleet 
consisted  of  the  ship  Lyon ,  a  flyboat  (a  fast, 
flat-bottomed  boat  capable  of  maneuvering 
in  shallow  water),  and  a  pinnace  (a  small 
sailing  ship  used  to  carry  supplies).  These 
vessels  carried  more  than  150  men,  women, 


and  children.  Also  aboard  were  two  Indians, 
Manteo  and  Wanchese,  who  had  gone  to 
England  with  Raleigh's  previous  expedition 
and  were  returning  to  their  home.  The  pilot 
was  a  Spaniard,  Simon  Fernando,  and  the 


governor  of  the  new  colony  was  John  White. 
Among  the  colonists  were  Governor  White's 
daughter,  Eleanor,  and  her  husband, 
Ananias  Dare.  The  voyage  took  longer  than 
the  usual  six  weeks,  and  the  ships  finally 
anchored  off  Roanoke  Island  on  July  22. 

Once  the  colonists  landed,  they  began 
repairing  the  houses  already  there  and 
started  building  new  homes.  Eleanor  Dare 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl  on  August  18  and 
named  her  Virginia.  Virginia  Dare  became 
the  first  English  child  born  in  the  New  World. 


The  baptism  of  Virginia  Dare. 


*Sandra  Boyd  is  a  special  education  teacher  at  Apex  High  School  in  Apex.  She 
volunteers  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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The  colonists  begged  Governor  White  to 
return  to  England  for  supplies.  He  was 
very  reluctant  to  leave  the  colony  but 
finally  agreed.  On  August  27,  nine  days 
after  his  granddaughter's  birth,  he  set  sail. 
He  planned  to  get  relief  supplies  and  more 
colonists  in  England  and  then  return  to 
Roanoke  Island  as  soon  as  possible. 


However,  his  plans  did  not  work  out.  Soon 
after  White  returned  to  England,  King 
Philip  II  of  Spain  and  his  armada  (fleet  of 
warships)  attacked  the  British.  Because  of 
this  attack  and  for  other  reasons,  White 
could  not  return  to  Roanoke  until  three 
years  later. 

He  finally  reached  Roanoke  Island  on 
August  18,  1590,  his  granddaughter's  third 
birthday.  The  colony  was  abandoned. 

What  had  happened?  The  only  clues  are 
found  in  a  log  book  kept  by  Governor 
White.  He  found  the  letters  CRO  carved  on 
a  tree  near  the  water's  edge.  The  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  enclosed  by  a  palisade  (a 


tall  fence  of  stakes  pointed  at  the  tops  and 
set  close  together)  to  make  a  fort.  At  the 
right  side  of  the  entrance,  the  word 
CROATOAN  had  been  carved  on  a  post 
"without  any  cross  or  signe  of  distress" 
near  it.  White  and  his  men  continued  to 
search  but  never  found  a  trace  of  the 
colony.  White  hoped  that  the  colonists 

were  safe  with  Manteo 
and  his  friendly 
Croatoan  tribesmen  at 
their  home  on 
Hatteras  Island. 

What  happened  to 
these  "Lost 
Colonists"?  No  one 
knows  for  sure.  As 
with  many  mysteries, 
when  the  answer 
cannot  be  found, 
legends  grow  to 
explain  the  story.  One 
of  the  most  enduring 
North  Carolina 
legends  is  about 
Virginia  Dare  as  the 
white  doe. 

In  1901  Sallie 
Southall  Cotten  wrote 
The  White  Doe:  The  Fate 
of  Virginia  Dare,  a  long 
narrative  poem  that 
tried  to  explain  the 
mystery.  According  to 
Ms.  Cotten's  story  and  later  variations  of 
the  legend,  Virginia  Dare  grew  up  in  the 
tribe  of  the  friendly  Indian  Manteo.  She 
became  known  as  Winona-Ska  and  grew 
into  a  beautiful  young  woman  whom 
everyone  loved.  Okisko  was  a  handsome 
young  Indian  chieftain  who  wished  to 
marry  her.  However,  an  old  witch  doctor, 
Chico,  also  wanted  to  win  Winona-Ska. 
Chico  was  very  jealous  of  Okisko.  In  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  win  her  love,  Chico  was 
turned  down  by  Winona-Ska.  Enraged,  he 
used  his  evil  magic  to  turn  her  into  a  white 
doe.  If  she  wouldn't  be  his,  no  other  man 
could  have  her,  either. 


Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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Illustration  adapted  by  Robert  Stone,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Okisko  was  determined  to  undo  the 
evil  magic  of  Chico.  He  found  a  kindly 
magician,  Wenokan,  to  help  him.  Okisko 
made  an  arrow  with  an  oyster  shell  tip. 
Then  he  and  Wenokan  took  the  arrow  to  a 
magic  fountain.  When  Okisko  put  the 
arrow  into  the  water,  the  arrow  became 
pearl.  If  the  white  doe  was  shot  with  this 
pearl  arrow,  the  evil  spell  would  be 
broken,  and  Winona-Ska  would  become 
human  again. 

At  this  time  Wanchese  decided  he 
would  seek  fame  and 
glory  by  killing  the 
charmed  white  doe.  He 
knew  that  only  a  silver 
arrow  could  kill  this 
special  doe.  His  father, 
also  named  Wanchese, 
was  the  Indian  who 
had  traveled  to  England 
with  Manteo.  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  had  given  a 
silver  arrow  to  his 
father.  Now  the  son 
would  use  it  to  kill  the 
white  doe. 

One  day  Okisko  saw  the 


shot  his  silver 
arrow  from 
another  direction. 
Both  arrows 
pierced  the  white 
doe's  heart. 
Magically, 
Okisko's  pearl 
arrow  turned  her 
back  into  a 
beautiful  young 
woman,  but 
Wanchese's  silver 
arrow  pierced  her 
human  heart. 
Okisko  rushed  to 
her,  but  Winona- 
Ska  died  in  his  arms. 

In  desperation,  Okisko  ran  to  the  magic 
fountain  and  threw  both  arrows  into  the 
water,  begging  for  Winona-Ska's  life. 
When  he  returned  to  the  place  where  she 
had  died,  he  found  no  sign  of  either  the 
doe  or  Winona-Ska.  Later  the  white  doe 
appeared  and  looked  at  Okisko  with  her 
soft  eyes.  Then  she  ran  into  the  woods. 

To  this  day  many  people  report  seeing 
a  ghostly  white  doe  near  the  area  where 
the  Lost  Colony  first  settled  on  Roanoke 
Island.  Will  the  mystery  ever  be  solved? 

We  may  never  know  all 
the  facts,  but  this  legend 
of  the  white  doe  is  an 
interesting  way  to 
explain  the  fate  of 
Virginia  Dare,  one  of  the 
Lost  Colonists. 


The  Dare  bears  (Ananias,  Virginia,  and  Eleanor) 
were  made  by  Jean  S.  Noah  of  Holly  Hill,  South 
Carolina,  in  1983  and  given  to  the  museum  by  the 
Museum  of  History  Associates.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


white  doe  near  the  ruins  of  Lort  Raleigh 
on  Roanoke  Island.  Nervously,  he  raised 
his  bow  and  shot  his  magic  pearl  arrow, 
but  at  exactly  the  same  time,  Wanchese 
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by  David  D.  Moore* 


Piracy  has  probably  taken  place  in  some 
way,  shape,  or  form  since  seafaring 
began  many  centuries  ago.  But  it  was 
during  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries  that  the  Golden  Age  of 
Piracy  flourished.  This  was  particularly  true 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  England's  North 
American  colonies  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Piracy  was  marked  by 
the  activities  of  history's  most  famous  pirates, 
including  William  Kidd,  Benjamin  Hornigold, 
Bartholomew  Roberts,  Charles  Vane,  Calico 
Jack  Rackham,  and  the  female  pirates  Anne 
Bonny  and  Mary  Read.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  pirates  during  this  period  was 
Edward  Thatch  or  Teach,  better  known  as 
Blackbeard. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  early  life  and 
career  of  Blackbeard  except  that  he  was  born  in 
England  probably  around  1680.  He  may  have 


served  as  a  privateer  during  Queen  Anne's 
War  (1701-1713).  Privateers  operated  privately 
owned  vessels  and  held  a  license  by  their 
government  to  attack  enemy  shipping  legally. 

The  earliest  known  record  of  Blackbeard's 
pirate  activity  reveals  that  he  commanded  a 
sloop  out  of  New  Providence,  Bahamas,  with 
six  guns  and  seventy  men  in  March  1717.  New 
Providence  was  a  pirate  stronghold  for  several 
years  during  this  time. 

Captain  Charles  Johnson,  the  famous 
biographer  of  pirates,  describes  Blackbeard  as 
having  a  large  quantity  of  hair  that  covered  his 
whole  face  and  came  up  to  his  eyes.  He  grew 
his  beard  to  "an  extravagant  Length"  and  tied 
it  up  with  ribbons  so  that  it  hung  in  small  tails. 
When  he  went  into  battle,  he  wore  a  sling  over 
his  shoulder  with  six  pistols  and  stuck  lighted 
cannon  fuses  under  his  hat  to  create  the  image 
of  a  smoky  demon  to  frighten  his  opponents. 
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*David  D.  Moore  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Maritime  Archaeology  Program  at  the  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum  in 
Beaufort.  He  is  helping  to  direct  the  excavation  of  the  shipwreck  thought  to  be  Blackbeard's  Queen  Anne's  Revenge. 


One  man  who  was  captured  by 
Blackbeard  and  spent  several 
hours  aboard  his  ship  described 
him  as  a  tall,  slender  man  with  a 
very  long  black  beard. 

In  November  1717  Blackbeard 
captured  the  French  ship 
Concorde,  which  was  carrying 
slaves  from  Africa  to  Martinique 
in  the  Caribbean.  He  renamed 
the  ship  Queen  Anne's  Revenge 
and  made  it  his  primary  vessel. 

Eventually  he  armed  the  Queen 
Anne's  Revenge  with  as  many  as 
forty  cannon.  Over  the  next 
several  months,  Blackbeard 
continued  to  plunder  the 
Caribbean,  taking  numerous  ships  as  prizes. 

Eventually  Blackbeard  made  his  way  back 
up  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  port  of 
Charleston  in  the  colony  of  South  Carolina. 
There,  he  took  a  large  number  of  ships  and 
held  numerous  hostages  for  ransom.  After  he 
received  the  ransom,  he  sailed  for  North 
Carolina.  While  attempting  to  enter  present- 
day  Beaufort  Inlet,  the  Queen  Anne's  Revenge 
and  one  of  Blackboard's  smaller  ships  ran 
aground  and  were  lost.  Here,  it  appears,  the 
pirate  decided  to  break  up  his  large  company 
of  men  and  quit  piracy.  He  sailed  north  to 
Ocracoke  Inlet  and  there  set  up  his  new 
headquarters.  Perhaps  thinking  he  might  settle 
down,  Blackbeard  claimed  the  king's  pardon, 
or  Act  of  Grace,  which  allowed  him  to 
surrender  himself  to  governmental  authorities. 
In  exchange  for  their  surrender,  pirates  were 
pardoned  of  any  previous  crimes  and  allowed 
to  go  free  as  long  as  they  promised  to  behave 


themselves.  But  few  did. 

Soon  after  his 
pardon,  Blackbeard 
married  a  local  girl  who 
lived  near  Bath.  But  the 
former  pirate  tired  of  his 
less-than-exciting 
lifestyle  and  soon  went 
off  to  sea  again.  He  was 
seen  on  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  where  a 
warrant  had  been  issued 
for  his  arrest  in  late 
summer  1718.  A  short 
time  later,  Blackbeard 
seized  several  ships  off 
Bermuda  and  sailed  one 
into  Ocracoke  Inlet,  where  he  removed 
everything  of  value.  He  sank  this  ship  to 
destroy  any  evidence  that  could  prove  he  was 
once  again  "a-pirating." 

Blackbeard's  crew  had  only  a  few  men  in 
late  November  1718,  when  two  small  ships 
appeared  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  carrying  sixty 
Royal  Navy  sailors.  Governor  Alexander 
Spotswood  of  Virginia  had  sent  the  ships 
down  from  his  colony  to  capture  or  kill  the 
pirate  captain.  After  a  few  hours  of 
maneuvering  and  a  short  battle,  Blackbeard 
was  killed,  and  the  pirates  were  defeated. 
Blackbeard's  head  was  hung  from  the  bow  of 
one  of  the  ships  and  taken  back  to  Virginia  as 
proof  that  the  pirate  had  been  killed. 

Numerous  stories  concerning  Blackbeard 
have  survived  for  years  up  and  down  the 
coastlines  of  Virginia  and  North  and  South 
Carolina.  All  contribute  to  the  pirate's 
legendary  status,  but  probably  few  are  true. 
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Some  stories  say  that  the  pirate  married  at  least 
thirteen  women  and  buried  large  amounts  of 
treasure.  Also,  following  his  death, 

Blackbeard's  headless  body  reportedly  swam 
around  the  ship  several  times  before 
disappearing. 

The  legends  of  the  notorious  Blackbeard 
continue  to  flourish  today.  Though  his  image  is 
that  of  a  bloodthirsty  pirate,  research  suggests 
that  Blackbeard  never  actually  killed  anyone. 
Even  so,  his  legendary  status  continues  to 
grow. 

In  November  1996  a  shipwreck  was  located 
off  Beaufort  Inlet.  Most  North  Carolina 
archaeologists  believe  the  remains  are 
Blackbeard's  flagship  Queen  Anne's  Revenge. 


Experts  hope  that,  as  excavation  on  the  site 
continues,  they  will  find  additional  answers  to 
questions  concerning  North  Carolina's  favorite 
pirate. 

To  find  additional  historical  information  or 
to  follow  the  progress  of  the  excavation  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  Blackbeard's  ship,  check 
the  following  Web  sites: 

http://www.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/qar/default.htm 

http://blackbeard.eastnet.ecu.edu/bbeard/qarhist.html 
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by  Deanna  Kerrigan" 


Although  Flora  MacDonald  lived 
in  North  Carolina  only  a  short 
time,  her  legend  took  strong  hold 
within  the  Scottish  population  here  and 
has  continued  as  an  important 
symbol  of  North 
Carolina's  Scots 
history.  But  who 
was  this  young 
woman  whose 
legend 
spanned  two 
continents? 

Flora 

MacDonald 
was  born  in 
1722  in 
South  Uist, 

Scotland,  to 
a  well-placed 
family  in  the 
MacDonald 
clan.  She  grew  up 
hearing  many 
stories  about 

Scotland's  past,  including 
the  story  of  King  James  II,  a 
Catholic  king  of  England  and 
Scotland,  who  was  removed 
from  the  throne  and  exiled  in  1688  by 
Protestants  who  feared  the  influence  of  a 
Catholic  king.  Many  Scots  remained 
hopeful  that  someday  King  James's  son 
would  return  to  lead  Scotland.  This  son. 


James  Francis  Edward  Stuart  (called  the 
Old  Pretender),  tried  to  regain  the  throne 
but  failed.  The  burden  then  fell  to  the  Old 
Pretender's  son,  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
called  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 

The  Scots  who 
wished  for  the  return  of 
a  Scottish  king  called 
themselves 
Jacobites,  in 
honor  of  King 
James.  They 
talked  about 
the  day  when 
Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie 
would  return 
to  Scotland 
and  regain  the 
throne.  You 
can  imagine  the 
stories  and  songs 
that  young  Flora 
MacDonald  heard  as 
some  of  her 
clanspeople  looked 
forward  to  the  day  of  young 
Prince  Charlie's  arrival! 

In  1745  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie  did  arrive  in  Scotland  and  quietly 
organized  supporters.  Some  clans 
participated,  and  others  waited  to  see 
what  would  happen.  After  a  few 
successful  battles.  Prince  Charles  and  the 


Courtesy  of  the  Scottish  Heritage  Center, 
Saint  Andrews  Presbyterian  College, 
Laurinburg. 


*Deanna  Kerrigan  is  outreach  programs  supervisor  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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Jacobites  suffered  a 
horrible  defeat  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Culloden. 

Following  the  battle.  King 
George  II  of  England 
issued  orders  to  torture 
and  punish  those  who  had 
helped  the  prince.  And 
Prince  Charlie  needed  to 
get  out  of  Scotland  quickly 
before  he  was  killed! 

Flora's  family 
encouraged  her  to  help  get 
the  prince  to  safety.  This 
was  a  dangerous  but  brave 
act.  According  to  legend, 
she  and  several  other 
clanswomen  secretly 
created  a  woman's  costume 
for  the  prince.  Then,  Flora  traveled  with 
Prince  Charlie,  whom  she  disguised  as  her 
maid,  Betty  Burke,  through  the  Highland 
country  and  across  the  sea  to  the  Isle  of 
Skye. 

The  English  king's  men  followed  them 
closely  and  gave  them  no  rest.  The  trip 
was  dangerous,  and  they  spent  many  days 
tired,  hungry,  and  soaking  wet  from  the 
Scottish  rains.  Flora  could  have  left  the 
prince  and  returned  home,  but  she  refused. 
After  several  weeks,  the  prince  continued 
on  his  own  and  found  a  ship  that  took  him 
to  France.  Flora  returned  home  to  her  clan. 

Once  home.  Flora  was  arrested  by  the 
English  and  taken  on  a  long  sea  journey  to 
London,  where  she  awaited  trial. 
Conditions  on  the  ship  were  horrible,  and 
Flora  must  have  been  very  frightened  and 
homesick.  On  board,  however,  she 
charmed  the  crew,  and  the  captain  of  the 
ship  wrote  a  letter  requesting  that  Flora  be 
kept  out  of  jail,  since  she  was  such  a  nice 
and  charming  girl.  The  letter  worked,  and 


Flora  was  kept  in  a  private 
home  with  several  other 
clanspeople,  rather  than  in 
a  jail. 

In  London,  Flora 
charmed  those  who  cared 
for  her  and  made  many 
friends  among  English 
Jacobites,  who  came  to 
visit  her  regularly.  The 
English  Jacobites  knew 
Flora's  story  and  felt 
privileged  to  spend  time 
with  such  a  brave  young 
woman.  Flora  returned 
home  two  years  later  with 
many  friends  and  a  sizable 
fortune  raised  for  her  by 
the  English  Jacobites.  She 
never  stood  trial. 

After  returning  home.  Flora  married 
Allan  MacDonald,  also  of  the  clan 
MacDonald.  They  lived  in  Scotland  for 
many  years  and  had  seven  children.  The 
family  went  into  great  debt  because  of 
high  land  rents  and  bad  weather  that 
ruined  their  crops.  Things  were  desperate 
for  the  MacDonalds  and  many  others 
throughout  Scotland.  In  1774  Flora  and 
Allan  emigrated  to  North  Carolina,  where 
they  believed  they  could  begin  a  better  life. 

The  MacDonalds  arrived  in  Wilmington 
in  the  fall  of  1774.  There,  they  found  a 
substantial  Scottish  population,  most 
members  of  whom  were  aware  of  Flora 
MacDonald's  efforts  to  save  the  prince.  In 
fact,  Flora  was  quite  a  heroine  in  North 
Carolina  among  the  Scots. 

The  MacDonalds  soon  learned  about  the 
growing  conflict  between  colonists  and 
King  George  III.  Although  they  tried  to 
stay  out  of  the  trouble,  eventually 
everyone  had  to  choose  a  side.  Since  Allan 


Pasteboard  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  Courtesy  of 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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MacDonald  had  signed  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
England  in  order  to  receive  a  military 
commission,  the  MacDonalds  decided  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  king.  This  decision 
was  the  end  of  their  joy  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  1775  royal  governor  Josiah 
Martin  tried  to  raise  a  small  North 
Carolina  Highland  regiment  to  fight 
the  Patriots,  and  he  included  Allan 
MacDonald.  In  February  of  1776,  a 
small  unit  of  fewer  than  five  hundred 
Highlanders,  along  with  other 
Loyalists,  departed  for  the  coast  to 
join  the  British  army. 

One  legend  of  Flora  tells  of  how  she 
saw  the  Highland  unit  off.  "On  the 
public  square,  near  the  royal 
standard,  in  Gaelic,  she  made  a 
powerful  address,  with  all  her  power, 
exhibiting  her  genius  she  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Scots, 
their  bravery,  and  the  sacrifices  her 
people  had  made.  She  urged  them  to 
duty,  and  was  successful  in  exciting 
all  to  a  high  military  pitch."  She  then 
mounted  her  snow-white  horse,  bade 
her  husband  farewell,  and  returned  to  her 
plantation.  No  one  knows  for  sure  if  this 
story  is  true,  but  it  continues  to  be  popular. 

At  Moores  Creek  Bridge  in  Pender  County, 
the  Highlanders  encountered  the  Patriot 
forces,  who  had  taken  the  planks  off  the 
bridge  and  greased  the  side  rails.  As  the 
Loyalists  tried  to  cross  the  bridge.  Patriot 
soldiers  shot  at  them  and  killed  many.  The 
entire  ordeal  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  but 
the  Loyalists  lost  the  battle.  Flora  MacDonald 
was  devastated — her  life  in  North  Carolina 
had  come  to  a  close  before  it  had  really 
begun. 

Following  the  defeat  at  Moores  Creek, 
Allan  MacDonald  and  one  of  Flora's  sons 
were  jailed  in  North  Carolina  and,  later,  in 


Philadelphia.  Flora  had  to  face  the  anger 
and  violence  of  local  Patriots  with  the  help 
of  her  remaining  son.  Their  plantation 
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was  robbed,  and  she  fled  to  her  daughter's 
home  nearby.  A  disappointed  Allan  and 
Flora  eventually  left  America  for  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  following  year.  Flora  and  Allan 
returned  to  Scotland  to  live  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  After  living  through  glory  and 
hard  times,  Flora  MacDonald  died  in  1790 
and  was  buried  just  two  miles  from  the  spot 
where  she  and  Prince  Charles  reached 
safety  in  1746.  Her  legend,  however, 
continues  today  as  a  story  of  bravery, 
romance,  and  loyalty. 
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Henry  Berry  Lowry 
Lives  Forever 


by  Jefferson  Currie* 

On  a  hot  June  day  in  1999 ,  a 
young  Lumbee  Indian 
man,  Randall  Oxendine, 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  old 
millpond  at  Bear  Swamp  and 
yelled,  "I'm  gonna  get  you,  Henry 
Berry!"  Gabrial  Cummings  looked 
at  him  and  asked  what  Randall 
would  do  if  Henry  Berry  came 
floating  down  that  swamp  in  his 
flat-bottomed  boat  with  his  rifle 
across  his  knee.  Randall,  Gabrial, 
and  I  all  laughed  nervously, 
wondering  if  or  when  Henry  Berry 
Lowry  would  come  paddling  down 
that  swamp.  We  all  looked  to  see  if 
he  was  there.  .  .  . 

Henry  Berry  Lowry  was  the 
legend  of  Robeson  County  even 
before  he  vanished  in  February 
1872.  He  disappeared  after  he 
stole  the  safes  from  Pope  and 
McLeod's  store  and  from  the 
sheriff's  office  in  Lumberton.  He 
broke  open  the  sheriff's  safe  and  left  it 
lying  in  the  middle  of  a  Lumberton  street. 
In  all,  he  stole  $28,000.  Three  days  later  he 
vanished.  The  New  York  Herald  published 
reports  that  Henry  Berry  Lowry  had 
accidentally  killed  himself.  An  elderly 
Lumbee  man,  John  Godwin,  said  that 
Henry  Berry  Lowry  "had  been  trying  to 
shoot  the  load  off  his  gun  for  a  long  time. 

.  .  .  The  load  went  right  up  through  here, 
my  mother  said,  and  blowed  the  top  of  his 
head  off."  This  and  other  local  legends 
were  recorded  by  Lumbee  historian  and 


teacher  Adolph  Dial  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
The  many  legends  differ  in  their  account  of 
Lowry's  disappearance.  A  ninety-six-year- 
old  Lumbee  man,  Mabe  Sampson,  believed 
that  Henry  Berry  Lowry  escaped  from  the 
militia  and  the  United  States  troops  who 
were  trying  to  track  him  down.  Mr. 
Sampson  said  that  "Henry  Berry  left  here 
and  was  sent  off  by  a  white  man,  loaded 
right  here  at  Moss  Neck.  He  never  was 
killed." 

Henry  Berry  Lowry  was  one  of  twelve 
children  in  the  family  of  Allen  and  Mary 
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*]efferson  Currie  is  Lumbee.  He  is  a  curatorial  specialist  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Histon /  who 
worked  on  the  Henri/  Bern/  Lowry  portion  of  the  exhibit  North  Carolina  Legends. 


Lowry.  The  Lowrys 
struggled,  as  did  other 
Indians  in  Robeson 
County,  through  the 
hard  times  that  the  Civil 
War  brought  them. 

During  the  war,  the 
Confederacy  forced 
Lumbees  to  work  on 
building  the  earthen  Fort 
Fisher  near  Wilmington. 

At  home,  the  Home 
Guard  accused  Indians  of 
harboring  escaped  Union 
prisoners  and 
Confederate  deserters, 
hiding  guns,  and  stealing 
meat  from  smokehouses.  The  Home  Guard 
supported  the  Confederacy  and  maintained 
law  and  order  at  home  while  the  war  was 
being  fought.  Indian  men 
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The  above  document  declared  the  Lowry  band  outlaws  in  1869. 


The  Lowry  band  in  the  swamp. 

had  to  resort  to  "lying  out" — or  hiding — in 
the  swamps  to  avoid  being  harassed  and 
rounded  up  by  the  Home  Guard. 

Henry  Berry  Lowry  had  had  enough  of 
being  controlled  and  pushed  around  by  the 
local  Home  Guard  authority,  so  he  struck 
back.  He  killed  James  P.  Barnes  on  December 
21, 1864,  and  James  Brantley  "Brant"  Harris 
on  January  15,  1865.  The  Lowry  family  had 
had  ongoing  disputes  with  both  men.  The 
Home  Guard  avenged  the  deaths  of  James 
Barnes  and  Brant  Harris  by  accusing  Henry 
Berry  Lowry's  father,  Allen,  and  brother 
William  of  various  crimes.  The  Home  Guard 
called  an  illegal  court.  They  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  Allen  and  William  in  one  day, 
March  3,  1865.  Eighteen-year-old  Henry 
Berry  Lowry  reportedly  watched  the 
executions  from  behind  some  bushes.  He 
swore  to  take  revenge  for  their  deaths. 

Henry  Berry  Lowry  was  a  wanted 
man.  He  lay  out  in  the  swamps  but  was 
arrested  (with  no  warrant)  for  murder  by 
the  Home  Guard  on  December  7,  1865, 
at  his  wedding  to  Rhoda  Strong.  Mary 
Norment,  author  of  The  Lowrie  History,  says 
that  after  his  arrest  "he  filed  his  way  out  of 
the  grated  iron  window  bars,  escaped  to  the 
woods  with  handcuffs  on,  and  made  his  way 
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THIS  HOUSE  WAS  ONCE  HOME  TO 
HENRY  BERRY  LOWRY,  FAMOUS  LUMBEE  INDIAN 
HERO  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECON¬ 
STRUCTION  TIMES.  THE  HOUSE  WAS  DONATED 
TO  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDIAN  CULTURAL  CENTER 
BY  JIMMIE  and  FRANKIE  LOCKLEAR;  and  is 
PLANNED  FOR  RESTORATION  AS  PART  OF  THE 
PHASE  1  DEVELOPMENT.  DR.  ADOLPH  L.  DIAL 
DONATED  $5000  FOR  MOVING,  TRANSPORTING, 
and  TOWARDS  RESTORATION  EXPENSES  FOR 
THE  HOUSE. 
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back  to  his  wife  in  Scuffletown 
[Pembroke]." 

Henry  Berry  Lowry  had  gathered 
around  him  other  Indian  men  who  had 
tired  of  taking  the  mistreatment  of  whites. 
Along  with  this  group,  two  African 
Americans  and  one  white  "buckskin"  Scot 
joined  what  became  known  as  the  Lowry 
band.  The  band  robbed  rich  white 
landowners,  and  Henry  Berry  Lowry 
became  the  "Robin  Hood"  of  Robeson 
County.  The  governor  outlawed  Henry 
Berry  Lowry  and  the  band  in  1869,  offering 
large  rewards  for  them,  dead  or  alive.  The 
band  responded  with  violence.  In  one  ten- 
month  stretch,  ten  Police  Guard  and  Lowry 
band  members  died. 


In  1871  Francis  Marion  Wishart  became 
colonel  of  the  Police  Guard  manhunt  and 
had  the  wives  of  the  Lowry  band  held 
hostage  in  prison.  Henry  Berry  Lowry 
and  other  band  members  sent  Wishart  a 
letter  demanding  the  release  of  their 
wives,  or  "the  bloodiest  times  will  be 
here  than  ever  was  before — the  life  of 
every  man  will  be  in  jeopardy."  The 
wives  were  released,  and  Colonel 
Wishart  and  the  government  began  to 
work  out  an  end  to  the  conflict.  The 
killing  soon  stopped,  and  in 
February  1872  Henry  Berry  Lowry 
vanished.  Colonel  Wishart  called 
the  reports  of  his  death  "ALL  A 
HOAX."  No  one  ever  collected  the 
$12,000  reward  for  his  life. 

Many  years  after  he  vanished, 
Henry  Berry  Lowry  reportedly  was 
seen  in  a  church  at  a  funeral  for 
someone  he  knew.  No  one  talked  to 
him,  and  he  talked  to  no  one,  but 
Robeson  County  resident  Charlie 
McBryde  says  that  "They  said  had 
you  looked  at  his  eyes  good,  you 
would  have  known  it  was  Henry 
Berry."  Today,  reminders  of  Henry 
Berry  Lowry  are  all  around  the  area, 
with  a  road  named  after  him  and  a  play 
portraying  his  life.  Henry  Berry  Lowry  has 
lived  on  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Lumbee.  If  you  are  ever  in  Robeson 
County,  go  down  to  the  swamps  and  be 
still.  You  can  feel  him,  and  if  you  look  real 
close,  you  might  even  see  him. 
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Charlotte  Hawkins  <W> 
Brown:  The  Evolution  of 
a  North  Carolina  Legacy 


by  Lydia  Charles  Hoffman* 

Lottie  Hawkins  (1883-1961)  spent  her 
early  years  in  the  farming 
community  of  Henderson,  North 
Carolina.  She  lived  in  a  comfortable  four- 
column  house  with  her  mother,  Caroline 
“Carrie"  Frances  Hawkins,  and  her 
brother,  Mingo.  Vance  County  was  home 
for  many  members  of  the 
Hawkins  family.  They 
worked  as  carpenters  and 
masons  and  in  other 
skilled  occupations  that 
allowed  them  to  work 
outside  the 

sharecropping  system, 
which  kept  many  African 
Americans  impoverished 
after  the  Civil  War.  Their 
wage  income  enabled 
them  to  purchase  small 
plots  of  land  and  build 
houses  for  their  families. 

Lottie's  mother  worked 
hard  to  create  a  home 
environment  where  her 
daughter  and  her  son 
would  become  self- 
confident  and  well  educated  and  aspire  to 
live  beyond  the  constraints  of 
discrimination  and  segregation  found  at 
that  time  in  the  South.  She  taught  her 
children  how  to  read  and  to  appreciate 
oration,  art,  and  music. 


Although  the  Hawkins  family  fared 
better  than  many  other  African  American 
families  in  turn-of-the-century  North 
Carolina,  Carrie  and  others  in  her 
extended  family  decided  to  move  to 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1889.  One 
year  later  Carrie  married  Nelson  Willis 

and  opened  a 
boardinghouse,  where 
young  Lottie,  now 
seven,  helped  her 
mother  to  sew,  wash, 
and  iron  for  the 
Harvard  University 
students  who  rented 
rooms.  Dr.  Brown  later 
recalled  listening  to 
the  conversations  and 
debates  of  these  young 
scholars,  which 
strengthened  her 
resolve  to  attend 
college. 

Lottie's  home 
training  and 
intellectual 

environment  provided 
her  with  a  strong  foundation  that  helped 
her  in  her  studies  at  Cambridge's 
prestigious  English  High  School.  During 
her  senior  year,  young  Hawkins  decided  to 
change  her  name  from  Lottie  to  Charlotte 
Eugenia,  a  more  dignified  name,  she 


*Lydia  Charles  Hoffman  is  the  site  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  State  Historic  Site  in  Sedalia.  She  wrote  her 
master's  thesis  on  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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thought.  During  her  years  in  Cambridge, 
Charlotte  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
determined,  intelligent  student  and 
community  leader.  She  organized  the 

kindergarten  at  her 
church,  coordinated 
the  Cambridge  High 
School  Association's 
events  at  the  Harvard 
Square  Grand  Hall, 
and  received  praise 
from  both  faculty 
and  fellow  students 
for  her  high  marks, 
oral  presentations, 
and  beautifully 
crafted  watercolors. 

A  chance  meeting 
and  Charlotte's 
accomplishments 
brought  her  to  the 
attention  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  the 
president  of 
Wellesley  College. 
Palmer  sponsored 

Charlotte's  entrance  into  Salem's  State 
Normal  School,  where  she  studied  to 
become  a  teacher. 

Charlotte's  family  in  Henderson  provided 
her  with  models  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
sufficiency,  which  she  applied  to  her  own 
life.  A  few  months  before  Charlotte 
graduated  from  the  teacher's  college,  the 
American  Missionary  Association  (a 
Christian  organization  founded  to  help 
educate  blacks  in  the  South  after  the  Civil 
War)  offered  her  a  teaching  position  in  a 
rural  school  outside  Greensboro. 

Arriving  in  Sedalia  in  1901,  Charlotte 
Hawkins  knew  that  North  Carolina's  rules 
for  social  interaction  between  whites  and 
blacks  would  be  different  from  those  of  New 
England.  But  she  was  confident  that  her 
manner  and  education  would  help  her  to 


deal  with  the  prejudices  she  would 
encounter.  However,  she  was  not  prepared 
for  the  condition  of  the  school:  a  dilapidated 
building,  ill-prepared  students,  and  a 
community  desperate  for  a  leader  to  teach 
its  children.  Over  the  years,  Charlotte  served 
not  only  as  a  teacher  but  also  as  a 
community  organizer  who  helped  her 
neighbors  to  get  medical  attention,  child 
care,  and  bank  loans  to  buy  property. 

One  year  after  her  arrival,  the  American 
Missionary  Association  withdrew  its  funds 
from  the  Sedalia  school.  Determined  to  keep 
her  educational  program  afloat,  Charlotte 
returned  to  New  England  to  raise  funds  to 
open  the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Memorial 
Institute,  named  after  her  friend  and 
benefactor.  Hawkins  returned  to  North 
Carolina  with  $200  and  in  the  fall  of  1902 
hired  four  other  women  to  help  her  teach 
classes  in  academic  fundamentals,  domestic 
science,  and  agriculture. 

Palmer  was  the  only  school  in  the  area 
where  many  African  American  boys  and 
girls  could  receive  an  education.  Most 
walked  long  distances  along  unpaved  roads 
to  sit  on  coarsely  cut  log  benches  in  the 
converted  blacksmith's  shed  that  served  as 
the  one-room  schoolhouse.  During  the 
winter  months,  Charlotte  arranged  for  some 
of  her  male  students  to  live  in  a  shack  not 
far  from  the  school  so  they  could  continue 
their  education  when  cold  weather  set  in. 
Many  of  the  female  students  boarded  with 
Miss  Hawkins  and  the  other  female  teachers 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Students  who  could  not  afford  tuition  or 
room  and  board  could  take  part  in  work 
programs,  which  not  only  helped  to 
maintain  the  school  but  also  enhanced 
industrial  skills.  Even  as  the  student  body 
became  more  prosperous,  daily  chores 
remained  part  of  the  curriculum.  Hawkins 
insisted  that  each  student  have  assigned 
daily  tasks,  in  order  to  instill  a  sense  of 


Dr.  Brown  stands  beside  a  bust  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  her  mentor  and  benefactor. 
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The  screened  image  above  shows  the  early  faculty  of  Palmer  Memorial  Institute. 


individual 
accountability  for 
keeping  the 
community 
running  smoothly. 

Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown 
(Miss  Hawkins 
married  Edward 
Brown  in  1911) 
enlisted  the  local 
community  to  help 
her  to  expand  and 
improve  her 
school.  Sedalia's 
Bethany 
Congregational 
Church  donated 
fifteen  acres  of  land 
to  the  project. 

However,  Brown 
knew  that  a 
blacksmith's  shed 
and  a  small  parcel 
of  land  would  not 
create  the  living 
and  learning 
academy  she 
envisioned.  Funds 
for  a  trained  staff  and 
equipment  were 
essential  to 
maintaining  an  accredited  high  school.  Dr. 
Brown  wanted  to  offer  the  best  educational 
opportunities  for  her  students:  laboratories, 
encyclopedias,  modern  facilities,  and 
reproductions  of  classical  paintings  and 
sculptures  to  view  in  the  library. 

To  accomplish  her  goal.  Dr.  Brown  again 
turned  to  her  northern  friends.  In  speech 
after  speech  at  New  England  summer 
resorts  and  Boston  churches,  she  told  of  her 
plan  to  build  an  academic  institution  in  the 
South  "for  the  betterment  of  her  race."  Her 
hard  work  and  determination  also  brought 
the  attention  of  North  Carolina  educational 


leaders  Charles 
Mclver  and  Frank 
Porter  Graham  to 
Palmer's  program  and 
to  the  need  for 
improved  educational 
opportunities  for  the 
state's  black  students. 

From  1902  until  her 
death  in  1961, 
Charlotte  Hawkins 
Brown  built  Palmer 
into  one  of  the 
premier  boarding 
schools  for  African 
Americans  in  the 
United  States.  She 
followed  the  example 
of  her  mother  in 
creating  an 
environment  where 
children  and 
adolescents  could  live 
and  learn  to  become 
self-reliant  and  well 
educated.  By  the  time 
Palmer's  doors  closed 
in  1971  (a  fire 
destroyed  the  main 
campus  building),  more 
than  a  thousand 
students  had  graduated 
and  gone  on  to  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation.  Many  became  community 
leaders  themselves,  including  North 
Carolina  state  representative  Mickey 
Michaux  of  Durham.  Dr.  Brown's 
accomplishments  earned  her  praise  from 
notable  women  and  men  such  as  Mary 
McFeod  Bethune,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  As  the  founder  of  the 
Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Dr.  Brown  left  a 
legacy  as  an  educator  of  African  American 
children  that  holds  a  prominent  place  in  our 
state's  and  nation's  history. 


The  “Three  Bs  of  Education”  (left  to  right):  Nannie  Helen  Burroughs, 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  and  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  stand  in  front 
of  a  statue  of  Booker  T.  Washington  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  ca.  1940s. 
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ACTIVITIES  SECTION 


Think  about  Legends  in  North  Carolina 

Crossword  Puzzle 

by  Sandra  Boyd 

Use  the  pool  of  words  below  and  the  clues  on  the  facing  page  to  solve  this  crossword  puzzle  of  vocabulary 
from  this  issue  on  legends.  The  solution  appears  on  the  inside  back  cover.  No  peeking!  Good  luck! 
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Across 

4.  The _ Institute  was  founded  by  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  and  became  one  of  the  premier 

boarding  schools  for  African  Americans  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  spent  her  early  years  in _ ,  North  Carolina. 

8.  In  1901  Charlotte  Hawkins  arrived  in _ ,  North  Carolina,  outside  Greensboro,  to  work  as  a  teacher. 

10.  Helen  Gray  Edmonds  was  an  African  American  historian  and  author  who  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  university 

now  called _ (initials). 

15.  Virginia _ was  the  first  English  child  born  in  the  New  World. 

16.  Edward  Teach,  known  as _ ,  was  a  famous  pirate  during  the  Golden  Age  of  Piracy. 

18.  Jim  Thorpe  won  two  Olympic  medals  in  1912;  one  was  in  the _ ,  a  ten-event  competition. 

19.  Henry  Berry _ was  a  Lumbee  Indian  who  became  known  as  the  Robin  Hood  of  Robeson  County. 

23.  Flora  MacDonald  arrived  in _ ,  North  Carolina,  in  1774,  hoping  to  find  a  better  life. 

24.  Stories  told  within  a  community  about  a  real  person  whose  life  affects  others  or  whose  exploits  are  enchanting 
or  horrifying. 

25.  Flora  MacDonald  was  a  brave  young  woman  in  Scotland  who  helped  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  escape  to  the  Isle  of 
_ by  disguising  him  as  her  maid. 

26.  On  September  7,  1999,  Henry  Frye  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  first  African  American  chief  justice  of  the  North 

Carolina _ Court. 

28.  Charles  Kuralt  was  a  writer  and  a _ who  “turned  a  simple  story  into  a  metaphor  for  life  as  he  saw  it." 

29.  The  city  in  which  Charles  Kuralt  spent  his  early  newspaper  career. 

30.  Name  the  town  that  Charles  Kuralt  is  buried  in. 

Down 

1.  In  1968  Henry  _ became  the  first  African  American  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature  in  the 

twentieth  century. 

2.  Helen  Gray  Edmonds  enjoyed  cheering  for  her  college's  teams  and  often  gave  humorous  eulogies  for  the 

opposing  teams' _ . 

3.  Babe  Ruth's  first  trip  away  from  his  hometown  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  to _ ,  North  Carolina. 

5.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  Home _ supported  the  Confederacy  and  maintained  law  and  order  on  the 

home  front. 

7.  In  1775  royal  governor  Josiah  Martin  tried  to  raise  a  small  North  Carolina  Highland  regiment  made  up  of  men 

who  supported  the  king  and  were  called _ . 

9.  A  fleet  of  warships,  such  as  the  one  King  Philip  II  of  Spain  sent  to  attack  the  British. 

11.  Word  carved  on  a  post  at  the  abandoned  site  of  the  first  permanent  English  colony  in  the  New  World. 

12.  Jim  _ _ was  known  as  the  "world's  greatest  athlete"  after  the  1912  Olympics. 

13.  After  the  Civil  War,  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  people  working  in  skilled  occupations  were  fortunate  to  be 

outside  the _ system,  which  kept  many  African  Americans  impoverished. 

14.  _ _ wanted  to  return  a  Scottish  king  to  Scotland  in  the  1700s. 

17.  Charles _ traveled  in  a  bus  and  presented  a  series  of  reports  from  around  the  United  States  in  the 

television  program  On  the  Road. 

19.  The  ship  that  brought  the  colonists  to  Roanoke  Island  in  1587. 

20.  In  1909  Jim  Thorpe  played  minor  league  baseball  in  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  and  later  both  of  his 
Olympic  gold  medals  were  taken  away  because  he  had  received  payment  as  an  athlete,  which  violated  his 
_ status. 

21.  The  wreck  of  Blackboard's  ship  Queen  Anne's  Revenge  is  believed  to  have  been  found  off _ Inlet. 

22.  Dr.  Helen  _ seconded  the  nomination  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  the  Republican  presidential 

candidate  at  the  national  convention  in  1956. 

27.  The  person  whom  ESPN  listed  as  the  number-two  athlete  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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Let’s  Analyze  an  Artifact 


Artifacts  are  objects  made  or  used  by  people.  These  items  can  usually  be  found  in  museums.  Yet,  many  of 
you  may  have  artifacts  in  your  homes.  Consider  the  everyday  objects  that  you  use.  Now  look  at  the  purse 
below.  It  belonged  to  educator  and  political  activist  Helen  Gray  Edmonds,  one  of  the  legendary  people 
discussed  in  this  issue  of  THJH.  Let's  analyze  the  artifact.  Follow  the  instructions  below. 


List  two  other  names  for  this  artifact: 


List  three  ways  this  artifact  can  be  used: 


Black  straw  purse 
(made  in  the  1960s) 


Name  two  ways  that  this  artifact  is 
similar  to  purses  today: 


Name  two  ways  that  this  artifact  is 
different  from  purses  today: 


Predict  one  future  change  for 
purses  that  we  use  today: 


ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITY! 

Visit  the  exhibit  North  Carolina  Legends,  which  is  now 
open  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
The  exhibit  remains  open  through  October  15,  2000. 
Put  it  on  your  field  trip  schedule! 
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Map  the  Counties 

by  Sandra  Boyd 

The  legendary  people  listed  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine  had  connections  to  many  areas  of  North  Carolina. 
Look  at  the  clues  below  the  map.  Find  the  counties  that  match  the  clues.  After  you  have  located  the  counties 
and  coded  them  as  instructed,  create  a  legend  for  the  map  in  the  box  below.  (Legend  in  this  sense  means  a 
key,  or  explanation  of  symbols.)  The  legend  should  include  the  specified  areas  and  their  symbols. 


1.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  spent  her  early  years  in  Henderson.  Put  a  yeliow  star  in  the  county  that  contains  this  town. 

2.  Blackbeard’s  ship  Queen  Anne's  Revenge  sank  in  Beaufort  Inlet,  where  a  shipwreck  was  located  in  1996.  Place  a 
blue  dot  on  the  county  that  contains  this  inlet. 

3.  Chief  Justice  Henry  Frye  was  born  in  Ellerbe.  Find  the  county  where  Ellerbe  is  located,  and  put  a  green  dot  on  it. 

4.  Jim  Thorpe  and  Babe  Ruth  both  played  minor  league  baseball  in  Fayetteville.  Label  the  county  that  contains  this  city  with  a 

red  star. 

5.  Charles  Kuralt  spent  his  early  newspaper  career  in  Charlotte.  Place  a  purple  dot  on  the  county  that  contains  Charlotte. 

6.  Flora  MacDonald  and  her  family  settled  in  Wilmington  in  1774.  Put  an  orange  star  on  the  county  where  Wilmington  is. 

7.  Virginia  Dare  and  the  Lost  Colonists  inhabited  Roanoke  Island.  Label  the  county  where  this  settlement  is  located  with  a  pink 

dot. 

8.  Henry  Berry  Lowry  was  considered  the  Robin  Hood  of  this  county.  Place  a  brown  square  on  the  county. 

9.  Helen  Gray  Edmonds  served  on  the  faculty  of  North  Carolina  Central  University  in  Durham.  Find  the  county  that  contains  this 
city.  Place  a  gray  dot  on  the  county. 

10.  The  first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution  was  fought  at  Moores  Creek  Bridge.  Locate  the  county  in  which  to  find  Moores 
Creek.  Place  a  brown  star  on  the  county. 

1 1 .  The  legend  of  Mary  Slocumb  took  place  in  this  county.  Place  a  blue  square  on  the  county. 

12.  Locate  the  county  where  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  meets  in  Raleigh.  Put  a  red  square  on  this  county. 


Create  a  legend  for  the  map  on  the  lines  below.  For  instance,  write  the  name  Henderson  and  place  a  yellow 
star  beside  it.  Then  you  can  locate  the  county  with  the  yellow  star  and  know  that  it  contains  Henderson. 
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Jim  Thorpe  and 
Babe  Ruth: 
Sports  Legends 


by  Jim  L.  Sumner* 

f  you  are  a  sports  fan,  you  have 
probably  heard  the  names  Jim  Thorpe 
and  Babe  Ruth.  Even  though  both  men 
died  about  fifty  years  ago,  they  are 
still  considered  among  the 
greatest  athletes  of  all  time. 

When  the  sports  television 
network  ESPN  compiled 
its  list  of  top  athletes  of  the 
twentieth  century,  it  listed 
Ruth  at  number  two  and 
Thorpe  at  number  eight. 

What  you  may  not  know  is 
that  both  of  these  athletic 
legends  played  sports  in  North 
Carolina  when  they  were  quite 
young.  Their  experiences  in  this 
state  were  very  important. 

Jim  Thorpe  was 
born  in  Oklahoma  in 
1888.  He  was  a  Fox 
and  Sac  Indian.  He 
attended  college  at 

Carlisle  Indian  School  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thorpe  was  All-America  in  football  in 
the  fall  of  1908.  He  spent  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1909  in  North  Carolina  in  a 
fun  summer  job — playing  minor  league 
baseball  for  the  Rocky  Mount 
Railroaders.  The  Railroaders 


belonged  to  the  Eastern  Carolina 
League,  which  also  included 
teams  in  Fayetteville,  Goldsboro, 
Raleigh,  Wilmington,  and 
Wilson.  Thorpe  earned  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  week. 

Many  college  athletes 
played  minor  league 
baseball  during  the 
summers  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  In 
fact,  two  of  Thorpe's 
Carlisle  teammates  joined  him  in 
Rocky  Mount.  Many  college  players 
used  phony  names  when  they 
played  minor  league  ball,  but  Thorpe 
did  not.  The  local  fans  knew  all  about 
his  college  exploits. 

Thorpe  played  pitcher,  infielder, 
and  outfielder  for  Rocky  Mount.  He 
was  fast  and  strong.  The  Rocky  Mount 
fans  loved  him.  One  fan,  Thomas 
McMillan,  told  historian  Robert  Reising 
that  Thorpe  made  many  friends  while 
warming  up  before  the  games.  Thorpe 
would  intentionally  hit  or  throw  balls 
outside  the  ballpark.  That  meant 
that  the  schoolkids  who  chased 
the  balls  down  could  get  into  the 
games  free  by  bringing  back  the 


Jim  Thorpe.  Courtesy  of 
the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee. 
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* Jim  Sumner  is  the  curator  of  sports,  recreation,  and  leisure,  and  a  research  historian,  at  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Top  Ron  -  Left  to  Rlpht 

Ben  J- owe  11  '5SP,  T. Iner  V.'heelock  Sub  T,  Bill  Deitz  RT, 
pop  Werner  Coach,  Pete  Jordan  RO,  Finer  Bush  Sub  G. 
I'idd'e  Rcr.7  -  I^oft  to  Ripht 

Henry  Roberte  LE,  Georpe  Burpee  C,  VJ1  Ilian  TIeweohe  LT, 
Sanson  Bird  RF,  Jin  Thorp©  RH,  .t©M  L'heelock  Sub  H. 
Will  Ian  Carlow  RG. 

Bott  xi  Row  -  Left  to  Rip^t 

Alez  Arkaati  LH,  Floy  Souse  Sub  H,  Gus  Welch  QB 


1  ■ 

B  M-  Wif  r 

9}  iff  -p 

jp  2? 

a  L  '-J  & 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School  football  team.  Jim  Thorpe  is  seated  in  the  middle  row,  third  from  the  right. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 


balls.  It's  no  wonder  that  Thorpe  had 
many  young  fans. 

Jim  Thorpe  came  back  to  Rocky  Mount 
in  1910  for  another  summer  of  baseball. 
Despite  a  sore  arm,  he  continued  to  pitch, 
in  addition  to  playing  outfield.  Late  in  the 
season  he  was  traded  to  Fayetteville. 
Thorpe  became  as  popular  with  the  fans  in 
Fayetteville  as  he  had  been  in  Rocky 
Mount.  According  to  one  story,  he  won  a 
bet  and  delighted  numerous  Fayetteville 
observers  by  running  headfirst  through  a 
restaurant  window.  However,  Thorpe  did 
not  get  along  with  his  Fayetteville 
manager  and  did  not  come  back  to  North 
Carolina  after  the  1910  season. 

Thorpe  later  paid  a  high  price  for  his 
two  summers  in  the  state.  In  1912  he  won 
two  gold  medals  in  the  Summer  Olympics, 


including  one  in  the  difficult  decathlon, 
which  contains  ten  events.  He  was  praised 
as  the  world's  greatest  athlete.  The 
following  year,  authorities  discovered  that 
he  had  received  payment  for  playing 
baseball  in  North  Carolina.  All  Olympians 
at  that  time  were  supposed  to  be 
amateurs,  and  being  paid  violated  his 
amateur  status.  Thorpe's  gold  medals 
were  taken  away. 

The  heartbroken  athlete  went  on  to  play 
major  league  baseball  and  professional 
football.  He  tried  for  years  to  get  his 
medals  returned  but  was  unsuccessful.  He 
died  in  1953.  In  1983  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  changed  its  mind  and 
returned  Thorpe's  gold  medals  to  his 
children. 


gg 
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Babe  Ruth  Hit  First  Home  Run  In  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


By  RODGER  H.  PIPPEN 
Spoi  ls  Editor,  The  Baltimore  Sunday  American 
Fayetteville  will  live  forever  in  the  uri¬ 
nals  of  sport  as  the  town  where  the  mighty 
Babe  Ruth  hit  his  first  home  run  as  »  pro¬ 
fessional  ball  player — and  1  played  in  the 
(tame  in  which  it  happened. 

1  measured  the  first  home  run  he  hit. 


As  a  reporter  this  writer  observed  Babe  from  the 
first  day  he  came  out  of  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School 
in  Baltimore  until  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  road. 

Put  in  a  reform  school  by  his  dad,  who  kept  a 
saloon.  Babe  was  being  groomed  to  be  a  cigarmakcr 
when  Brother  Gilbert,  coach  at  Mount  SL  Joseph's 
College,  told  the  late  Jack  Dunn,  owner  of  the  Balti¬ 


more  Orioles,  about  the  lad  at  St.  Mary  *  who  could 
catch,  pitch,  piny  infield  or  outfield. 

SOUTH  WITH  THE  BIRDS. 

When  Babe  came  off  that  cigarmakcr'*  stool  to 
go  South  with  the  Birds,  one  of  the  other  kids  in  the 
school  cried  out,  "there  goes  our  ball  club." 

He  was  the  happiest  eightccn-ycai -old  boy  In  the 
world  and  the  spirit  of  always  reaching  for  a  new 


thrill,  a*  when  on  that  first  training  trip  when  he 
got  up  at  5  o'clock  every  morning  to  see  the  trains 
come  in  and  when  he  almost  got  killed  trying  to  run 
an  elevator  in  the  hotel,  remained  with  him  until  in 
1948  they  took  him  to  French  Hospital  in  New  York. 

After  that,  the  Babe  faded  daily  until  his  death. 

(Continued  on  Page  A-1) 


The  newspaper  Baltimore 
American  featured  Babe  Ruth’s 


THE  WEATHER 


Here  is  the  box  score  of  Babe  Ruth’s  first  professional 


l»)l  game: 

BUZZARDS 
Ab.  R.  H. 

Hurney.c... .  3  2  I 
Jarm’n.ss.  . .  4  2  1 

Egan. lb.  . .  4  2  2 

Cottrcll.'Jb.  .433 
Rutlvss.p..  .  .  3  2  2 
KussdUh...  I  0  1 

Klin'h'n.lf . .  .  2  0  1 

I’ippcn.cr -  3  2  2 

Mncn'n.rf.p . .  3  2  1 


Totals  ...  30  13  14  21  9  Totals 

Buzzards  .  I  '  *  0 

Sparrows .  1  0  1  1 


KITH  IN  FAYETTEVILLE— Here  >s  the  first 
picture  ever  made  of  Bltbe  Ruth  ns  a  professional  hall- 
player.  It  was  taken  in  Fayetteville,  the  day  the  great 
''Bambino”  bunched  his  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  by  hitting  a  home  run. 
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first  picture  made  as  a  The  New  York  Giants  and  the  New  York  Yankees  competed  against  each  other  in  the  1922  World 

professional  ballplayer  and  gave  Series.  The  photograph  shows  Jack  Scott,  George  Kelley,  and  Babe  Ruth  (lower  right). 

details  of  his  first  home  run. 


Babe  Ruth's  visit  to  North  Carolina  was 
very  different.  George  Herman  “Babe" 
Ruth  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
1895.  He  was  raised  at  Saint  Mary's 
Orphanage  because  his  parents  could  not 
control  him.  In  1914  he  signed  a 
professional  baseball  contract  with  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  a  minor  league  team  in 
the  International  League.  In  March  1914 
the  Orioles  visited  Fayetteville  for  spring 
training. 

Ruth  stayed  in  Fayetteville  for  only 
about  a  month,  but  he  always  remembered 


it.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
out  of  Baltimore.  Ruth  later  wrote  about 
how  much  fun  he  had  riding  the  LaFayette 
Hotel  elevators.  He  was  so  inexperienced 
that,  according  to  legend,  one  of  his 
teammates  saw  him  tagging  along  behind 
manager  and  owner  Jack  Dunn  in 
Fayetteville  and  said,  “There  goes  Dunn's 
new  babe."  That  gave  Ruth  his  famous 
nickname. 

On  March  7  Ruth  played  in  his  first 
intrasquad  game — a  game  between 
members  of  the  same  team.  The  two  sides 
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took  the  names  Buzzards  and 
Sparrows.  Ruth  was  a 
Buzzard.  His  team  won  the 
game  15  to  9.  He  hit  a  long 
home  run,  described  by 
Fayetteville  residents  as  the 
longest  home  run  they  had 
ever  seen.  Ruth  recalled  that 
" I  hit  it  as  I  hit  all  the  others, 
by  taking  a  good  gander  at  the 
pitch  as  it  came  up  to  the 
plate,  twisting  my  body  into  a 
backswing,  and  then  hitting  it 
as  hard  as  I  could  swing." 

Ruth  started  his 
professional  baseball  career  as 
a  pitcher.  He  pitched  well  in 
spring  training  in  Fayetteville, 
even  against  major  league 
teams.  On  March  25  he  beat 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics  6  to 
2.  The  Athletics  was  the  best 
team  in  the  American  League. 

Baltimore  newspapers  began 
to  rave  about  the  rookie 
pitcher.  A  month  after  leaving 
Baltimore  for  the  first  time,  he 
had  become  a  celebrity  in  his 
hometown. 

In  his  brief  trip  to  North 
Carolina,  Ruth  learned  that  he 
could  be  successful  against  the  best  players 
in  the  game.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  top. 
In  fact,  he  was  in  the  major  leagues  before 
the  end  of  1914,  only  a  few  months  after  his 
visit  to  Fayetteville.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
when  he  was  the  most  famous  baseball 
player  in  the  world,  Ruth  frequently  visited 
North  Carolina  in  the  off-season  to  hunt 


Babe  Ruth  at  a  hunting  lodge  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  1928.  Courtesy  of 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

Jim  Thorpe  and  Babe  Ruth  eventually 
became  world  famous.  However,  both 
certainly  remembered  the  days  in  North 
Carolina  when  they  were  young  and  just 
starting  out  on  the  road  to  becoming 
legends. 


and  play  golf. 
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North 
Carolina 
Legend 
Helen  Gray 
Edmonds 

by  Kirsten  Mullen* 


Do  you  know  any 
North  Carolina 
legends?  A  legend 
is  a  story  about 
someone  whose 
life  affects 
many  people, 
someone 
whose 
deeds  are 
so 

enchanting 
or 

horrifying 
that  they 
become  the 
subject  of 
stories  told  again 
and  again.  Over 
time,  the  tales  take 
on  a  life  of  their 
own. 

In  an  era  when  most 
white  women  were 
housewives  and  did  not 


aspire  to  work  outside  the 
home,  and  an  era  when 
most  black  women  could 
expect  to  become 
domestic 
workers  for 
white 
families, 
African 
American 
historian 
and 
author 
Helen 
Gray 
Edmonds 
made  a  name 
for  herself.  She 
set  her  sights  on 
the  worlds  of 
education  and 
politics.  One  day  she  would 
become  an  adviser  to  two 
presidents.  Dr.  Edmonds 
didn't  just  teach  history;  she 


helped  to  make  it. 

The  eldest  of  John  and 
Aim  Edmonds's  four 
children,  she  was  born  in 
Lawrenceville,  Virginia,  in 
1911,  into  a  proud  and 
privileged  working-class 
family  that  looked  out  for 
one  another.  "Mr.  Edmonds 
was  one  of  the  few  black 
men  whom  [whites] 
respected,"  according  to  his 
daughter-in-law  Rebecca 
Edmonds.  His  relationships 
with  whites  were  cordial, 
"but  he'd  call  them  out  if 
they  were  wrong." 

John  Edmonds,  a  shrewd 
entrepreneur,  was  a  ward 
heeler — a  local  worker  for 
politicians.  Very  intelligent 
and  influential,  he  caught 
the  attention  of  both  blacks 
and  whites.  He  sought  to 
influence  the  black 


Helen  Gray  Edmonds. 
Courtesy  of  Lucille  Edmonds 
Robinson. 
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* Kirsten  Mullen  is  a  program  coordinator  at  the  Ackland  Art  Museum,  a  folklorist,  and  a  writer.  She 
serves  on  tlw  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History's  African  American  Advisory  Croup. 


Dr.  Edmonds  (left),  Richard  Nixon,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and  mathematician  Dr. 
Marjorie  Brown  at  a  Washington,  D.C.,  reception  in  1960.  Courtesy  of  Rebecca  Edmonds. 


community  in  favor  of 
powerful  white  politicians. 
In  the  1940s,  after  African 
Americans  regained  the 
right  to  vote,  candidates 
for  elective  office  sought 
Mr.  Edmonds's  support. 
They  would  ask  him  "to 
put  in  a  good  word  with 
the  colored  folks,"  said 
author  and  archivist  Andre 
D.  Vann,  who  became  one 
of  Helen  Edmonds's 
students.  Helen's  father 
gave  her  a  "bird's-eye 
view"  of  racial  politics  and 
taught  her  how  to  deal 
with  powerful  white 
people. 

Like  her  father,  Helen 
"wouldn't  take  nothing  off 
of  nobody,"  her  sister 


Lucille  Robinson 
remembers.  Once,  while 
attempting  to  cross  a 
narrow  trestle  bridge  that 
separated  the  black  and 
white  neighborhoods, 
"Helen  accidentally 
bumped  into  a  white  fella, 
and  he  slapped  her."  This 
action  may  seem 
outrageous  today,  but 
physical  mistreatment  of 
this  type  was  common  in 
the  South  of  the  1920s. 
Blacks  could  not  expect 
their  abusers  to  be  brought 
to  justice.  "But  Helen 
wouldn't  stand  for  it,  and 
she  ran  home  and  told  it," 
said  her  sister.  When  her 
uncle  heard  the  news,  he 
sought  out  the  man  and 


beat  him,  getting  a 
retribution  that  few 
blacks  could  claim. 

"There  was 
protection  in  the 
town  for  her," 
Rebecca  Edmonds 
said.  "Just  the 
same,  [the  family] 
knew  that  she 
would  never  accept 
the  subservient 
behavior  many 
whites  in  the  town 
expected  from 
blacks,  so  they 
began  to  make 
plans  for  her  to 
leave  Lawrenceville." 

Even  though  no  one  in 
her  immediate  family  had 
ever  gone  to  college,  Helen 
was  determined  to  get  an 
education,  according  to  her 
sister.  She  sometimes 
argued  that  she  should  not 
have  to  clean  her  room, 
which  she  considered  her 
private  domain.  She 
protested  that  her  valuable 
reading  time  was  wasted 
on  housework.  When  her 
parents  remained 
unmoved,  she  would  use  a 
formal,  oratorical  style  and 
speak  in  unintelligible 
syllables,  explaining,  "I'm 
speaking  Rue-shawn,  the 
language  spoken  in 
Russia"  (a  country  she 
would  visit  as  an  adult). 


Helen  Gray  Edmonds  wore  the  African  beads  screened  above.  Image  THJH,  Spring  2000 

courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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Seeking  to  distance  herself 
from  the  oppressive  history 
of  her  race's  past,  she 
focused  her  considerable 
energy  on  imagining  herself 
in  a  future  of  her  own 
making. 

After  graduating  from 
Saint  Paul  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  Helen 
Edmonds  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Morgan  State  College 
in  1933.  She  obtained  a 
master  of  arts  degree  (1938) 
and  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  history  (1946)  from  Ohio 
State  University- 

In  1941  Helen  Edmonds 
joined  the  faculty  of 
present-day  North  Carolina 
Central  University  (NCCU) 
and  immediately 
distinguished  herself.  She 
taught  English  and  history, 
hosted  foreign  dignitaries, 
wrote  and  staged  theatrical 
productions — anything  the 
school's  founder  and 
president.  Dr.  James  E. 
Shepard,  asked  her  to  do. 

One  of  Edmonds's 
favorite  assignments  was 
that  of  lead  cheerleader  at 
the  school's  pep  rallies.  She 
was  a  gifted  speechmaker 
in  the  tradition  of  African 
Americans  Janie  Starks  and 
Sam  Watson,  the  "born 
orators"  celebrated  in 
folklorist  Zora  Neale 


REPUBLICAI 

NATIONAL 

CONVENTIOI 

- 

Dr.  Edmonds  at  the  1956  Republican  National  Convention.  Courtesy  of  Rebecca  Edmonds. 


Hurston's  classic  text  Their 
Eyes  Were  Watching  God. 
Edmonds 
delivered 
humorous 
eulogies 
(funeral 

speeches)  for  the 
opposing  teams' 
mascots. 

"Helen  was  an 
electrifying  speaker  and  a 
physically  imposing  and 
statuesque  woman," 
remembered  her  friend 
Frances  Dyer.  Clutching  a 


large  black  pocketbook,  she 
would  charge  up  to  the 

stage  at  pep  rallies, 
roar  into  the 
microphone,  and 
preach  the 
opposition  into  the 
grave.  Then,  as  the 
students'  yells 
reached  a  fever 
pitch,  she  would  shift 
her  remarks  to  NCCU's 
mascot,  the  eagle.  Shouting, 
"The  eagle  ain't  no 
common  barnyard  fowl," 
she  prompted  everyone  to 
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stand  and  chant,  "Eagle 
pride,  eagle  pride!" 

"Doc  [her  nickname] 
loved  this  university,"  said 
NCCU  dean  Beverly 
Washington  Jones.  "She 
was  'the  eagle  pride.'  She 
helped  shape  it  and  mold 
it." 

One  of  Dr.  Edmonds's 
biggest  moments  in  the 
spotlight  was  her 
appearance  at  the 
Republican  National 
Convention  in  1956.  All  of 
the  highest-ranking 
Republicans  in  the  country 
had  gathered  in  San 
Francisco  amid  a  frenzy  of 
music,  rainbow-colored 
banners,  bright  lights,  and 
confetti.  Dr.  Edmonds 
stepped  up  to  the  podium 
and  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  who  was 
seeking  a  second  term  as 
president  of  the  United 
States. 

Black  Republicans  like 
Edmonds  and  her  father 
were  rare  holdovers  from 
the  period  of  Recon¬ 
struction,  which  followed 
the  Civil  War.  The 
Republican  Party  was  the 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  president  who  had 
freed  the  slaves. 
Republicans  had  fought  for 
the  passage  of  the 


Emancipation 
Proclamation 
and  the 
Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth 
Amendments, 
and  they  had 
encouraged  the 
active  participation 
of  African 
Americans  in 
politics,  before  the 
party  began  to 
distance  itself  from 
the  support  of  black 
rights  after  1877. 

Nearly  a  century 
later,  Edmonds 
crisscrossed  the  country 
speaking  to  large 
gatherings  of  African 
Americans  and  urging 
them  to  vote  for 
Eisenhower.  The  majority 
of  African  Americans  had 
switched  their  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  Party  in 
1948,  when  presidential 
candidate  Harry  Truman 
embraced  civil  rights.  With 
Helen  Edmonds's  help, 

39  percent  of  black  voters 
converted  to  the 
Republican  Party  and 
helped  to  reelect 
Eisenhower. 

Many  people  criticized 
her  political  role,  but 
Edmonds  believed  that  she 
and  the  Republican  Party 
would  triumph.  In  a  letter 


to  a  White  House  assistant 
written  days  before  the 
1956  convention,  she  wrote: 
You  can  believe  this,  I  can 
and  will  take  on  any  of  the 
heavy  'bigwigs'  (important 
people)  on  the  public 
platform  in  the  campaign 
and  hold  my  own 
historically,  politically, 
economically." 

Never  afraid  to  go 
against  other  people's 
expectations,  Helen  Gray 
Edmonds  assured  her  place 
in  history  and  her  status  as 
a  legend. 
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Henry 
Frye, 

Chief 
Justice 

An  interview 

Henry  Frye  made  a 
significant  mark 
on  North 
Carolina  history  on 
September  7,  1999,  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  the 
first  African  American  chief 
justice  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court.  In  1983  he 
became  the  first  African 
American  appointed  as  an 
associate  justice  to  the  court.  Chief 
Justice  Frye  also  made  history  in  1968, 
when  he  became  the  first  African 
American  elected  to  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is 
honored  that  Chief  Justice  Frye  agreed 
to  an  interview  for  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  magazine.  He  is  indeed 
a  notable  part  of  history  and  has 
achieved  "legendary"  status  in  the  eyes 
of  many  North  Carolinians.  For  insight 


into  this  living  legend,  see  the  interview 
below. 

THJHA:  Chief  Justice  Frye,  could  you 
give  us  some  background  on  your 
childhood? 

Frye:  I  was  born  in  Ellerbe,  Richmond 
County,  on  August  1,  1932,  to  Walter  A. 
and  Pearl  (Motley)  Frye  (both  deceased). 

THJHA:  When  you  were  a  child,  what 
did  you  want  to  be  when  you  grew  up? 
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Frye:  I  was  not  sure  what  I  wanted  to  be — 
a  pharmacist,  chemist,  biochemist. 

THJHA:  What  effect  did  your  rural 
upbringing  have  on  your  life? 

Frye:  I  learned  the  value  of  working 
together  with  others,  how  to  repair  things, 
and  how  to  build  things.  I  learned  that  if 
you  told  someone  that  you  woidd  do 
something,  it  urns  important  that  you  do  it 
and  not  let  people  down. 

THJHA:  How  were  relations  between 
blacks  and  whites  when  you  were  a 
child  and  a  young  adult? 

Frye:  Relations  with  blacks  and  whites  were 
generally  good  on  the  job  and  during  the 
workweek.  We  went  our  separate  ways  on 
the  weekends.  We  also  went  to  separate 
schools,  and  the  white  students  had  newer 
books  and  better  school  buses. 

THJHA:  Could  you  tell  us  about  the 
schools  you  attended? 

Frye:  I  attended  the  same  school  from  first 
through  twelfth  grade.  It  was  known  then 
as  Ellerbe  Colored  High  School.  However, 
my  diploma  reads  "Ellerbe  High  School. " 
After  graduation,  I  attended  what  was  then 
A&T  College,  now  North  Carolina  A&T 
State  University.  In  those  days,  white 
students  interested  in  studying  agriculture 
could  attend  State  College  in  Raleigh,  while 
black  students  attended  A&T  College  in 
Greensboro.  At  A&T,  I  started  as  an 


agricultural  science  major,  then  changed  to 
a  biology  major  with  a  double  minor  in 
chemistry  and  air  science. 

THJHA:  When  and  why  did  you  join 
the  air  force?  How  long  were  you 
enlisted?  What  did  serving  in  the 
military  teach  you? 

Frye:  I  was  an  Air  Force  ROTC  cadet  and 
received  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve  upon 
graduation  from  college.  I  was  called  to 
active  duty  in  the  air  force  in  December 
1953,  serving  in  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Denver,  Colorado;  Suwon,  South  Korea; 
and  Fukuoka,  Japan.  I  served  in  the  air  force 
from  1953  to  1955.  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  December  1955  and  visited 
Disneyland  in  California  before  returning 
to  North  Carolina.  I  worked  at  a  chemical 
laboratory  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1956, 
returning  to  North  Carolina  in  August  to 
get  married  and  to  attend  law  school  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

THJHA:  What  action  did  you  take  after 
not  being  allowed  to  vote  in  Richmond 
County  in  1956? 

Frye:  When  I  tried  to  register  to  vote  in  my 
hometown  of  Ellerbe,  I  was  told  that  I  did 
not  pass  the  literacy  test,  which  was 
required  in  order  to  vote.  This  seemed 
strange  to  me,  that  a  person  could  be  a n 
honors  graduate  of  a  North  Carolina  college, 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
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and  be  accepted  to  the  UNC  Lazo  School  but 
couldn't  pass  a  literacy  test  for  voting. 
Others  agreed.  When  I  returned  to  vote 
after  talking  with  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  elections,  I  passed 
the  test  with  ease. 

When  I  zuas 
elected  to  the 
legislature,  my  first 
bill  zuas  to  have  a 
constitutional 
amendment  to 
abolish  the  literacy 
test. 

THJHA:  Tell  us 
about  your  family. 

Frye:  My  zoife  is 
Shirley  Taylor  Frye. 

She  has  a  successful 
career  of  her  own. 

We  have  been 
happily  married  for 
over  forty-three  years.  We 
have  tzvo  children,  Henry  Eric  and  Harlan 
Elbert.  I  also  have  three  lovely 
grandchildren. 

THJHA:  What  are  your  hobbies  or 
interests?  Tist  any  community  activities 
in  which  you  participate. 

Frye:  I  like  playing  golf  and  bowling,  as 
well  as  writing  poetry.  I  am  a  deacon  at 
Providence  Baptist  Church  in  Greensboro. 


THJHA:  What  is  the  makeup  of  the 
state  supreme  court?  When  does  a  case 
appear  before  the  court? 

Frye:  The  makeup  of  the  court  is  as  follows: 

there  are  six  associate 
justices  and  one 
chief  justice. 
Currently,  four  of 
the  justices  are 
Republicans,  and 
the  other  three  are 
Democrats. 

There  are  three 
main  zvays  that  a 
case  appears  before 
the  supreme  court. 
If  there  is  a 
dissenting  opinion 
in  the  state  court  of 
appeals,  the  losing 
party  has  a  right  to 
an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court. 

Second,  a  party  may 
petition  this  court  for  discretionary  review 
of  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals.  Finally,  all  cases  in  zvhicli  the 
defendant  is  sentenced  to  death,  and 
Utilities  Commission  general  rate  cases, 
may  be  automatically  appealed  to  this  court. 

THJHA:  How  is  being  chief  justice 
different  from  being  an  associate 
justice? 


Henry  Frye  as  a  representative  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
House  District  (Guilford  County).  Courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Office. 


Frye:  Being  chief  justice  involves  many 
additional  administrative  responsibilities. 
These  responsibilities  vary  greatly,  from 
heading  various  committees  and 
commissions  to  assisting  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  in  its 
key  role  of  managing 
the  court  system 
throughout  North 
Carolina. 

THJHA: 

When  you 
look  back 

over  your  life,  what  one  moment 
stands  out  foremost  in  your 
mind,  the  moment  of  C 

which  you're  most  proud? 

Frye:  I've  had  a  lot  of  great  experiences,  but 
two  of  the  best  were  speaking  at  my  son 
Harlan's  graduation  from  Grimsley  High 
School  [in  Greensboro]  and  administering 
the  oath  of  office  to  my  son  Henry  Jr.  as  an 
elected  superior  court  judge. 

THJHA:  What  was  the  best  advice  that 
you  ever  received  or  that  has  stayed 
with  you  throughout  your  life?  Do  you 
have  any  advice  for  the  students  who 
are  reading  this  magazine? 

Frye:  My  high  school  principal,  Mr. 

S.  B.  T.  Easterling,  told  me  that  winners 
never  quit,  and  quitters  never  win.  He  also 
told  me  to  make  every  occasion  a  great  one, 
for  I  would  never  know  whether  fate  had 


chosen  my  name  for  a  higher  place.  I  have 
never  forgotten  this  advice. 

My  advice  for  young  people  is  to  study 
and  make  good  grades  in  school.  Learn  to 
get  along  with  people.  Develop  good  study 
habits.  Dream  about  what  you  want  to  do 

^  and  to  be,  then  go 
to  work  to  make 
your  dreams 
come  true. 
Listen  to 
people  who 
have 
failed, 

and  try  not  to  make  the  same 

mistakes  those  people  made. 
Listen  to  people  who  have 
succeeded,  and  follow  their  advice. 

THJHA:  What  would  you  say  to  a 
young  person  who  may  be  having 
doubts  about  achieving  certain  goals  in 
life? 

Frye:  To  a  young  person  who  may  be 
having  doubts  about  achieving  certain  goals 
in  life,  never  doubt  your  ability  to  succeed. 
With  determination,  dedication,  and  a 
positive  attitude,  you  can  achieve  your 
goals  and  lead  a  prosperous  life. 
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Charles  Bishop  Kuralt 

by  Wallace  Kuralt  Jr.* 


Charles  Bishop  Kuralt  (1934-1997) 
was  a  legendary  writer  and 
journalist.  From  his  early  work  in 
radio  and  newspapers  to  his  award¬ 
winning  television 
programs,  for  more 
than  forty  years  he 
told  his  stories 
simply  but  with  a 
style  and  grace  that 
earned  him  the 
respect  and 
devotion  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

From  his  parents 
and  grandparents, 
schoolteachers  and 
professors,  he 
learned  values  that 
served  him  all  his 
life:  resource¬ 
fulness — being 
prepared;  the 


Charles  Kuralt.  Courtesy  of  CBS  News. 

importance  of  education  and  of  reading — 
both  during  school  years  and  throughout 
life;  and  generosity — concern  for  the 
views  and  rights  of  others.  To  these  he 
added  a  sense  of  style,  a  bit  of 
showmanship,  and  his  own  techniques  for 
turning  a  simple  story  into  a  metaphor  of 
life  as  he  saw  it. 

Early  in  his  newspaper  career  in 
Charlotte,  he  arranged  to  write  (without 
pay)  a  regular  column — a  short  piece  with 


a  small  picture,  showing  a  slice  of  life.  He 
produced  this  column,  "People,"  and 
included  stories  both  touching  and 
amusing.  One  story  featured  three 

children  at  a  town 
square  selling 
puppies  out  of  a 
cardboard  box,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes. 
Another  showed  the 
work  of  an  artist 
who  painted  signs 
on  cafe  windows  in 
return  for  breakfast. 
With  these 
"snapshots"  Kuralt 
won  his  first 
recognition,  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award,  named  after 
the  great  news 
correspondent  of 
World  War  II.  He  also 


won  the  notice  of  CBS 
Television  in  New  York. 

CBS  hired  Kuralt  in  1957  to  write  radio 
news  for  all  the  nation  to  hear.  He  later 
became  chief  writer  for  CBS's  prime-time, 
national  nightly  television  news  program. 
In  1959  Charles  became  the  youngest 
news  correspondent  in  the  history  of  CBS. 
He  covered  all  of  Latin  America,  made 
several  tours  of  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
wrote  whole  programs  about  the  nation's 
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Wallace  H.  Kuralt  Jr.,  younger  brother  of  Charles  Kuralt,  is  a  writer,  bookseller,  and  computer  systems  designer 
who  lives  in  Carrboro. 


Charles  Kuralt  poses  with  the  On  the  Road  truck. 


efforts  in  outer  space.  He 
also  produced  a  weekly 
television  program  on  the 
important  news  event  of  the 
week,  and  all  the  while'  he 
gained  the  admiration  and 
friendship  of  those  he 
respected. 

Charles  recalled  having 
famous  journalist  Edward  R. 

Murrow  tell  him  and  a 
group  of  others  that  “You're 
not  any  smarter  now  that 
you're  national  reporters 
than  you  were  when  your 
voice  reached  only  to  the 
end  of  the  bar."  Newsman 
Eric  Sevareid  likened 
television  reporting  to 
having  “a  500-pound 
pencil,"  meaning  that 
reporters  became  so 
noticeable  that  they  could 
affect  the  viewers  and 
actually  "cause  news  to  happen"  just 
because  they  were  there. 

Charles  noticed  that  the  television 
news,  crowded  into  a  short  time  period, 
featured  politicians  and  train  wrecks, 
wars  and  catastrophes.  It  seemed  to 
overlook  the  essential  nature  of  America 
as  he  saw  it.  He  asked  to  do  a  special 
segment  but  was  refused  because  there 
was  no  time  for  "human-interest  stuff." 
Later,  after  a  change  in  administration  in 
the  news  division,  he  asked  again — and 
was  allowed  to  use  a  film  crew  and  a 
rented  bus  to  go  out  and  get  "a  few 
stories."  The  program  On  the  Road  was 
born,  and  the  rest  is  history. 


The  first  story  featured  the  changing  of 
the  leaves  in  New  England,  the  dazzling 
colors,  the  peaceful  countryside,  the 
children  leaping  with  abandon  into  piles 
of  maple  leaves,  the  beauty  of  autumn.  It 
met  with  instant  success  (twelve  bags  of 
viewer  mail),  and  Kuralt  and  the  crew 
spent  the  next  fifteen  years  crisscrossing 
the  nation,  recording  the  lives  of  people 
who  until  then  had  been  considered 
unlikely  television  subjects. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  elderly 
resident  of  Winston-Salem  who  made 
bricks  out  of  mud  by  hand,  who  for  more 
than  fifty  years  had  made  the  bricks  for 
dozens  of  buildings  there.  And  the  man 
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who  repaired  bicycles  in  his  spare  time 
and  allowed  local  youngsters  to  "rent" 
them  at  no  charge,  who  taught  them  to 
take  good  care  of  a  bike  and  return  it  on 
time.  And  the  Arkansas  backwoods 
farmer  who  built  his  own  library 
containing  thousands  of  good  books. 

The  messages  were  similar  in  each 
story — the  spirit  of  creating  something 
new,  the  value  of  something  old,  the  love 
and  generosity  and  good  that  can  be 
found  in  all  of  us.  Charles  Kuralt  won 
fifteen  national  Emmy  Awards  for  his 
television  broadcasts,  the  prestigious 
George  Foster  Peabody  Award  for 
journalism  (twice),  three  Grammy  Awards 
for  his  books  on  tape,  and  dozens  of 
honorarv  doctorates  from  universities  all 

J 

across  the  nation. 

He  brought  the  style  and  pace  of  his 
works  to  a  ninety-minute  news  program 
called  Sunday  Morning  when  he  became  its 
anchor.  The  program  gave  producers  and 
writers  a  venue  in  which  to  examine 
subjects  and  present  stories  that  required 
more  than  just  a  "sound  bite"  of  seconds, 
allowing  presentations  of  up  to  fifteen 
minutes  or  more.  These  programs  won 
many  awards  of  their  own. 

Just  as  poets  and  cellists  and  ballerinas 
and  trapeze  artists  all  manage  to  bring  an 
air  of  effortlessness  to  their  presentations, 
so  Charles  Kuralt  turned  out  "simple" 
stories  that  gave  glimpses  of  the  lives  of 
everyday  people,  people  who  became 
champions  in  his  eyes  and  to  all  who  saw 
the  productions. 

Other  journalists  have  tried  to  create  the 
same  aura  with  their  reports.  But  Rolfe 
Neill,  the  publisher  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer ,  points  out  that  people  who  seek 


to  emulate  Charles  make  a  mistake:  "If 
you  want  to  imitate  an  artist,  you  do  not 
look  at  his  work  but  into  his  heart.  The 
birthplace  of  all  art  is  the  heart.  When  it 
emerges  in  song  or  words  or  sculpture  or 
painting,  what  we  witness  is  stage  two. 
That  is  technique." 


On  the  Sunday  Morning  set.  Courtesy  of  CBS  News. 

That  great  heart  ceased  to  beat  on  July  4, 
1997,  and  Charles  Kuralt  was  taken  home 
to  Chapel  Hill  to  rest  with  many  of  his 
champions — fine  writers  and  thinkers  and 
persons  of  great  generosity,  persons  who 
typify  and  extend  the  spirit  of  civilization 
everywhere. 

His  programs,  his  works,  his  ideas,  and 
his  ideals  are  all  there  on  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  library  shelves  for  each 
of  us  to  review  and  understand  and  enjoy 
and  respect,  if  only  we  will. 
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See  below  for  the  solution  to  the  puzzle  on  page  18 
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